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(From the Farmer’s Mugazine.) 
ON THE NECESS(I’rY OF CIIANGING SEED. 
«“ Have you found it of service to change the seed 
of plants, from one soil or climate, to another, 


and why ? From the almost universal adoption 


of the practice, it seems that experience has | 


fully justified it. In the case of exotics, that do 
not arrive at perfection in an alien climate, it 
does not seein wondertul; but in 
naturalized vegetables, | cannot explain it.’— 


Bath Sociely Papers, 


Sir:—Not having access to a complete set of 


your useful work, | am not aware of what disctis- 
sions it has furnished on the subject of the neces- 
sity ef a change of seed, in the cultivation of corn ; 
but, as an endeavor, however humble, to fix the 
principles of that necessity, may, at the approach- 


ing season, not be uninteresting to farmers, I have | 


taken the liberty of submitting what has occurred 
to me, from an imperfect consideration of it. 

I understand a belief in an abstract neeessity 
for an occasional change of seed, to be very gen- 
erally entertained, and to be founded on a sup- 


posed repugnance between the soil of a farm, and | 


asuccession of plants, descended froma particular 
stock of seed. This antipathy is said to be a se- 
cret principle in the economy of plants; and those 
with whom I have conversed, unable to account 
for it, consider it sufficient to say, the soil tires of 
the plants, or the plants of the soil. In this, it 
appears to me, there is much delusion ; for I hold 
that, abstractedly, there is no eflicacy in, and 
therefore no necessity for, a change of seed.— 
The grounds of this opinion I shell endeavor to 
explain. 

Without going into the never-to-be-determined 
question, What is the food of plants? I take i 
jor granted, that each species of vegetable has its 
peculiar pabulum ; and that this peculiar matter 
must exist in the soil in which the seed of that 
plaut is sown, otherwise it will not be produced 
in a perfect state. If any particular species of 
vegetable be repeatedly cultivated in the same 


field, it may so exhaust its food in that soil, that | 


the latter will become unfit to produce the plant 
in perfection; and other circumstances, such as 
the application of certain manures, may incapa- 
citate a piece of land from carrying a particular 
species of plant to maturity, But, in this case, a 
mere change of seed will not prove a remedy.— 
Something must be done to restore to the land 
the pabulum of the plant sought to be cultivated 
in it, otherwise a change of seed will prove of no 
avail. Again, I conceive that a plant, after being 


deteriorated by unfitness of soil, inadequacy of 
climate, or taulty cultivation, may be restored, by 
being transferred to better soil, or a more genial 
climate, or by being more carefully cultivated.— 
But this is no proof of an abstract efficacy in a 
is a concomitant 


change of seed, Here there 


Mr Dawson,—WSir: I have suffered much in 


my family, by one of my daughters inadvertently 


that corn, once degenerated, cannot be re-pro- 





duced in a more vigorous state, unless it be trans. 





the case of 


of climate, soil or mode of cultivation 


operation of an unfavorable climate, or by the nat- 
ural barrenness of the soil in which they are rais- 
fed. In such a case, the farmer finds an advantage 
in having recourse to fresh seed, the produce of a 
{more genial climate or better land, or even of a 
neighboring farm, under the same circumstances 
of soil and climate as kis own, if the corn pro- 


duced on that farm, from being more nearly re- 
lated to a good stock of seed, happens to be less 


not 


degenerated, ‘this, bowever, does 
evidence of an abstract efficacy 
the farmer would not 


he not 


clear that 
bettered his circumstances had 


seed; for it is 
have 
tained seed of a quality superior to what was pro- 
his farm. Again, we know that crops 
|may become deteriorated, by the adoption of the 


ob- 
duced on 


too general practice of sowing corn nearly as it 
grows, using little pains to separate the good seeds 
from weak and imperfect ones; or by a faulty 
| rotation, or by many other circumstances of mis- 
management. In such a case, it may be a tem- 
| porary improvement to obtain a fresh supply of 
| But this does not establish the abstract ef- 


| cacy of a change; for still the improvement de- 
} 





| seed. 


| be absurd to suppose that his crops could have 
been meliorated by a change, Jn short, in every 
supposable cuse of change of seed, any improve- 
ment that takes place, must be the effect of some 
|concornitant change of obvious circumstances ; 
and the necessity of the change seems to have no 





| 
ge 
| plants, which is said to be excited by their long 
familiarity, This is the 
which I presume to dispute the existenee ; main- 
taining that there isno necessity for ‘changing the 
seed of plants from one soil or climate to another,’ 


} some of the obvious causes I have alluded to ;— 
and in such a case, an improvement can be effee- 
ted only by obtaining a supply of better seed.— 
This too, is the only case in which there can be 
any efficacy in a change, except the object be to eb- 
tain a better variely of a particular plant than whay 
is already possessed. With this view, it may be 
justifiable to sow seed, though even inferior, as a 
sample to what is already produced on the farm, 
if superiority of soil, climate er cultivation, afford 
a reasonable prospect of improving the quality of 
the new variety, I ani quite aware of the nicety of 
this question, and sensible of my own incompe- 
tency to the discussion of it; but I shall think | 
have done enough, if some of your enlightened 
correspondents should be induced, from what t 
lave said, to edify us with their sentiments. 








ferred toland different inthe circumstances either | 


ther, corn crops may degenerate by the gradual} twenty-four hours her face swelled much. 


furnish | 
in a change of | 


}pends solely on the farmer having selected seed | 
-| of a quality better than his own, otherwise it would 


relation to the je ne sais quot, that mysterious an- | 
tipathy between the soil and a particular race of 


abstract necessity of | 


unless in the case of a degeneracy of crops, from | 


chewing a plant called Poison Oak. She felta 


| 


Stull fur-) prickling in her mouth ina few minutes, and in 


Four 
| days after, it had so increased thatshe could hard- 
| 
| epvead over her face; her teeth became loose ; 
| her ears ached, and she was not only in great ag- 


ly be known by her acquaintances, The swelling 


ony, but nearly deprived of her reason. Itis nine 
}day since she chewed it, and she now appears to 
ibe getting better. Her brother also suffered much, 
lhaving his face and hands greatly swelled and 
| blistered, by touching the plant. 

If, by inserting this in the Bee, you could pre- 
vent one jndividual from suffering, IT think it 
| would be worthy of a place, 

Sir, yours sincerely, 


ROBERT OLIVER. 


As the poisonous plant referred to above, grows 
plentifully in this country, we give the following 
sketch of its history : [ Pictou NV. B. Bee. 


The Rhus T'oxico dendron, or Poison Oak, has 
the form of a shrub, from one to three feet high, 
with leaflets angularly indented, and pubescent 
| bentath, But this character of the foliage is prob- 
ably not constant, and the stunted growth may, in 
many cases, be owing to peculiarities of situation. 


| 


| it grows in woods, fields, and along fences, It 
| flowers in June and July, When wounded, it 
‘emits a milky juice, which becomes black on ex- 
| posmre to air, and leaves upon linen or other cloth, 


a stain whieh cannot afterwards be removed by 
washing with soap and water, or by alcohol, ei- 
ther hot or cold, but deepens by age, The juice 
applied to the skin frequently produces inflamma- 
tion, and the same poisonous property is |osses- 
ised by a volatile principle, which escapes from 
the plant itself, and produces in persons who come 
‘into its vicinity, an exceedingly troublesome ery- 
sipalus affection, particularly of the face, itching, 
redness, a sense of burning, tumefaction, viscita- 
| tion, and ultimate disquamation, are some of the 
attendants of this poisonous weed. The swelling 
of the face is sometimes »0 great, as almost en- 
tirely to obliterate the features. ‘The effects are 
experienced soon after the exposure, and usually 
begin to decline within a week. 


A light cooling regimen, with saline purgatives, 
and the local use of lead water, are the best rem- 
Its effects, when applied internally, does 
not seem to be so great, as many physicians have 
used it in neryous and other disorders in consid- 
erable quantities, with varied success. It grows 
from the northern limits of Canada, to Virginia. 

The juice appears to be well calculated for a 
permanent ink, or indelible black varnish, 


edies. 





In Ty!er county, Va., 60 men lately, in 2 days, 
killed over 13,000 squirrels. 
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Extracts tem the « Report of the Truste e8 of | 
the Keanebec C ounty Agricultural Society, atthe 
semi-annual meeting, held in Winthrop, August 
30, 1837.” 


Tn our cold climate, where fuel is almost as 
necessary for comfert as food, sufficient attention 
is not pail to economy, in its use, nor is there 
proper 
our woodlands, and the growth of young trees. 

The expense of fuel in most families 
equals that of bread now, and still, owing to the 


amount consumed, and the want of care in the | 
preservation and growth of wood, it is constantly | 


diminishing in quantity and inereasing in price, 
And without some salutary reform, the time is not 


far distant, when it will be almost out of the pow-| 


er of the poor man in ourcold winters to procure 
sufficient fuel to keep his family comfortable. — 
More attention should be given to the construc- 
tion and finishing of dwelling houses, and more 
pains taken to procure such apparatus for warm- 
ing them, as shall most effectually secure the ben- 
efit of the heat in the apartments designed to be 
warmed, Yankee ingenuity bas been directed to 
this subject, and already accomplished much in 
the saving of fuel, But with all the improvements 
made, large quantities of fuel are, and will contin- 
ue to be needed in our climate, and it becomes 


us to look well to the sources of our future sup- | 


ply. 


While some farmers are wisely managing their | 


woodlands, not only to preserve but increase the 
growth, the course of procedure with a large ma- 
jority, is in many respects erroneous. 


One of these errors, is the practice of going | 


through the lot, and felling the largest and oldest | 
trees, thereby seriously injuring those adjacent, | 
partially thinning the forest, and yet not sufficient- 
ly to let the sun’s rays down upon the earth that 
the young trees will start up and flourish. 

It is another most injurious practice among far- 
mers to allow their cattle to roam their woodlands, 
browsing, breaking and treading down the young 
growth, 

Running fires are another cause of destroying 
wood, ‘They cannot always be prevented, but in 
many cases might be with proper care. Now to 
remedy these defects in management, it is neces- 
sary first, that the owners of wood lands should 
be more fully impressed, with their value and the 
importance of their preservation and increase,— 
To guard against the spreading of fires, let their 
favorite food, the rubbish, be cleared out as much 
as possible, and either used for fuel, or burnt ata 
time when the lot will not be endangered. To 
secure a thrifty young growth, let the owner when | 
cutting wood for use or market, take care to cut 


every tree of any considerable size and clear off 


the rubbish. ‘This course will let the sun fall di- 
rectly upon the ground, and a thick, thrifty young 
growth will supply the place of the old, Much 
information upon the subject may be gained from 
the experience of the farmers of Massachusetts. 
One of your Trustees of the last year, vavelling | 
in that State, made the management of their wood 


lands an object of his attention, the result of which | 


was altogether in tavor of the course here recom- 
ded. He was further informed that after cutting 
off the second growth, the succeeding was thicker | 
and more thrifty than the second. For that rea 

son from ten to fifteen years is generally thought | 
to be a sufficient time for the second growth to} 


care bestowed upon the preservation of) 


nearly 


stand 5 in Massachusrtts. As the inate di fle Ts, 
| perhaps a longer time would be necessary to de- 
rive the greatest profit from our wood lands in 
this State. If the course here suggested should 
) bear the test of experience, the i importance of care- 
“fully securing by good fences, our wocd ‘ots, from 
the depredations of cattle, must be apparent to 
all. No farmer, who wishes to preserve his wood, 
will allow his cattle to roam the lot. Indeed, he 
night with comparative propriety, allow them to 
range his corn field.’—Bangor Mechanic and 
Farmer. 





(Selected for the New England Farmer.) 
{ 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 


“It has been observed that no brancl: of hus- 
bandry requires more sagacity and skill, than a 
| proper rotation of crops, so as to keep the ground 
j always in heart, and yet to draw from it the great- 
}est possible profit. So prominent a place does it 
hold in the art of agriculture, that no better crite- 
| rion can be found on whiel to estimate the merits 
of a farmer, than the course of cropping, which 
he has adopted. ‘Fhe great art of cultivation con- 
sists in the maintenance of the land, at feast in 


(it cannot be enriched, The main object of all ro- 
| tations, should therefore be to establish such a se- 
ries of crops as, by preventing the too frequent 
recurrence of any one of those which are consid- 
'ered exhausting, shall guard against the dirsij a- 
tion or loss of those component parts, or qualities 
of the soi!, which seem peculiarly adapted to the 
| growth of each, and in the abundance of which, 
| consists its fertility, 


“The land, to use the farmers phrase, ‘grows 
tired’ of a repetition of the same crops, and refu- 
ses to reproduce them in former abundance, 


a different species. (It is not, in fact, solely by 
exhausting the soil, that certain plants deteriorate, 
if planted in the same ground year after year, for, 
were this the case, manure would renovate the 
ground ; but it fails to do so, and thus if peas or 
wheat, for example, be grown repeatedly on a 
piece of land, the farmer may manure to whatev- 
er extent he chooses, his crops will dwindle and 
become poorer and poorer.) From this it has 
been conjectured, that some particles of the scil 


vegetables, and others to another: though, from 
their effect being more perceptible, on the pro- 
duction of grain than of leguminous plants, it has 


| been presumed that the exhausting properties of 


the former are partly to be attributed to the great- 
er exposure of the ground to the influence of the 
sun, when bearing them, end that the meliorating 
consequences of the latter, arise, in a great meas- 
ure, from their shade: as well as the large leaved 
vegetables derive considerable portion from the 
atmosphere, while corn, wheat, barley, rye, and 
oats, seem to draw their support entirely from the 
earth. 

“ Whether these hypotheses be well or ill-foun- 
ded, experience—that surest guide in farming op- 
| erations—has demonstrated that land, in the com- 
mon course of tillage, cannot be kept in heart, 
without a frequent change of crops. Wheat is 
| known to exhaust the land more than rye; rye 

more than barley ; ; and barley more than oats. 

-| ‘The various systems of cultivation may be di- 
vided into two classes: the one, chiefly coufined 
}to the culture of grain; and the other comprehen- 


sound condition, and without impoverishing it, if 


though it will yield an ample return of others of 


are adapted to the nourishment of one kind of 








ding the sdternade culture of grain and roots. Un- 
der the old system of farming, the land was crop- 
ped with grain until it was partly exhausted, and 
was then left to recruit itself under natural pas- 
ture; but after the introduction of turnips, and 
the culture of other roots as field crops, the alter- 
nation of grain and vegetables was adopted from 
Flanders, where it isthe invariable method to car- 
ry an alternate crop for man and beast; and it 
was foun that the land was both preserved from 
the baneful effects of over-cropping, did not de- 
mand such frequent periods of rest, and, through 
the means of feeding live stock, could be more 
abundan.ly supplied with manure. 


“In cultivating the ground, two objects ought 
always to be kept in view: first, to obtain from it 
the greatest quantity of the most valuable pro- 
duce; secondly, that this produce be obtained in 
such a manner, as may least exhaust the earth ; 
or, in other words, that th» care of the farmer, 
while prompted by regard for his immediate ben- 
efit, be so guided by discretion, as not to dry up 
the sources of future and more lasting advanta- 


ges.” 





(Selected for the New England Farmer.) 

Use or Lime.—Certain acids and acid combi- 
nations often exist in soil or subsoils, and produce 
infertility, Lime, by forming new combinations 
with these bodies, frequently neutralizes their ef- 
fects. Thus, if sulphate of iron, (known to exist 
where sorrel grows) or copperas, Which is a com- 
bination of sulphuric acid with the oxide of iron, 
exists in the soil, and lime be applied, the lime 
will combine with the sulphuric acid of the cop- 
peras, and form gypsum or plaster of paris, and 
thus convert into fertitizing matter, a substance 
Which in excess is injurious.—Low’s Jgriculture, 
page 62. 


Mitcn Cows sHouLD BE WELL KEPT.—The 
keeping of cows in such manner as to make them 
give the greatest quantity of milk, and with the 
greatest clear profit, is av essential point of econ- 
omy. Give a cow half a bushel of turnips, car- 
rots, or other good roots per day, during the six 
winter months, besides her hay ; and if her sum- 
mer feed be such as it should be, she will give 
nearly double the quantity of milk she would af- 
ford, if only kept during winter in the usual man- 
ner, and the milk will be richer and of better 
quality, 

The carrots, or other roots, at nineteen cents 
per bushel, amount to about eighteen dollars — 
The addition of milk, allowing it to be only three 
quarts a day for three hundred days, at three cents 
per quart, amounts to twenty-seven dollars. It 
should be remembered too, that when cows are 
thus fed with reots, they consume less hay, and 
are less liable to several diseases, which are usu- 
ally the effects of poor keeping. —F urmer’s /4ssis- 
tant. 





We have been shown by John Gordon, Esq, of 
this city, large handsome carly garden stone tur- 
nips, Which were sowed on the first day of Au- 
gust,and some very large potatoes that were plant- 
ed on the 12th of July. Let no farmer confplain 


that our seasons are too short for raising good 
crops, when with proper attention, such fine spee- 
imens are produced in only a part of the season. 
Mr Gordon is a man of science, and | ractically 
skilled in agriculture.— Yankee Far, 
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Rev. Henry Coximan, the ageht employed 
by the Government to make an agricultural Sur- 
vey of the State, had an interview with a large 
number of our most active aud intelligent Farmers 
at the Mansion House last Wednesday 
Thursday evenings. We were 
the time, and can remark with truth, that it was 
one of the most interesting scenes of the kind we 
ever witnessed. Mr Colman, as the 
the state, is desirous of gathering up facts and 
materials concerning everything which relates to 
the business of the Farmer. By a frank expres- 
sion of opinion on all sides, and comparing notes 
of agriculture in Northampton, guided by the 
comprehensive mind of the agent, it may well be 
supposed a mass of valuable and instructive de- 
tails would be elicited, Enough to occupy a 
page of this paper could be given, but as they 
will be embodied in his official report, it might be 
premature in us to publish them. 

The Indian corn crop was taken up for the 
sake of being a little methodical, and its expense, 
modes of culture, kind of seed, quantity per acre, 
&c. &c., were elaborately talked about. Ques- 
tions were propounded, opinions of individuals 
drawn out, facts of importance disclosed, exper- 
iments of different farmers narrated, and the ex- 
perience had by various persons in all the impor- 
tant ramifications of the business made the sub- 
ject of free discussion. This analysis of the In 
dian Corn crop and its products, was carried 
through with every other crop raised upon our 
meadows, as the soil there and in other parts of 
the town, belong under different heads, when 
learning the cost and value of their productions. 
Connected with every kind of crop which was 
brought up for investigation, Mr. Colman had 
constantly some apt illustration or pertinent re- 
mark er curious fact which had fallen under his 
own observation. What was better, his fertile 
mind and personal experience led him to infuse 
mental instruction into the whole colloquial in- 
terview, 

The investigation concerning the Wheat crop 
excited much interest and drew out a great many 
reinarks founded nj; on the observations and expe- 
rience of different farmers. 
the kind of ilustration introduced by MrColman, 
we will mention one, merely to show that he is 
finding at every successive step he treads in his 
Survey, new light diffusing itself into the science 
of agriculture. An intelligent Farmer in this 
sate sowed two pieces of wheat contiguous to 
each other. The seed was the same and the pro- 
cess of culture was alike with both of them. 
One yielded a large crop and the other was al- 
most wortliless from the blight. Now what pro- 
duced this surprising difference in the result? 
Why, the farmer had simply swept one piece 
with a rope every morning there wasa ‘ honey 
dew” or fog, and the other, the unproductive 
piece, had not been molested, It will thus be 
seen, that Mr Colman, with his accurate observa- 
tien and quick discernment, is gathering up a 
vast fund of immensely valuable materials, beth 
to advance the science and make the labors of 
the farmer more easy, as well as to render them 
more productive. 

This interview of the Farmers and the Agent 
of the Commonwealth, as we before remarked, 
was full of instruction and pleasure. \t was ex- 


and 
present some of 


tended to a number of successive hours, each 
mind contributing to swell the amount of knowl- 


organ of 


As a specimen of | 


gress of the business, and those fuets of interest 


| edge, by relating individual experience in the pro- | 
| 
| 


which fall within every one’s observations, It 
was mind coming in collision 


densing its rays, so that hereafter the great science 
of Agriculture, will receive a fresh impulse from 
his investigations. We give the following simple 
statement, as an evidence what an amount of prac- 
tical Knowledge may be collated, by individuals 
in any one branch of business, assembling, com- 
paring notes and narrating the results of their 
own experience. Mr Colman’s design is to visit 


many farms as possible, and from the imperfect 
| ’ 


valuable facts and accurate observations in his re- 
port to the legislature.—.Vorthamp. Cou. 

Dursam Srock.—Fifiy bead of Durham cat- 
tle, belonging to the Ohio Company, were sold at 
Chilcothe, on the 20th ult., for $36,443. The 
prices ranged from forty-eight to seventeen hun- 
dred dollars. The following are noted among the 
prices : 


Matchem, bought by A. Renick, $1200 
Young Waterloo,  “ Gov. Trinble, 1700 
Duke of York, « R. R. Leymerer, 1100 
Experiment, “ Gov. Trimble, 1400 
Comet Halley, « R. R. Leymerer, 1500 
Nimrod, « KE. Florence, 


“ Gov. Vance aud 


J. H. James, 


Duke of Norfolk, 


Goldfinder, “7. Cunningham, 1095 
Blossom, cow, « R. R. Leymerer, 

Matilda, “ “« A, Watts, 1000 
Moss rose, « J, Renick, 1200 
Malina, ¢“ “« J. Cunningham, 

Flora and calf Pow- 

hattan, “ G. Renick, 

Young Mary and calf 

Pocahontas, « E. J. Harness, 
Tees Water and 

calf Cometess, “ J. J. Vamneter, 2225 





Commun SENsE 1S MUCH WANTED.— When I see 
aman whipping a horse, it is a sign he has not 
common sense, 

When I see a man load up his team so heavily 


he does not possess common sense. 


crow, it is a sign he does not feed him well. 

When I bear a man telling how fast his horse 
will trot, it isa sign he’s more fit for a jockey 
than a man of business. 

When a man puts poor window glass in his 
house, it is a sign he is no judge of his own in- 
terests. 

When you see a farmer’s door-yard cluttered 
up with rubbish, it is a sign of indolence. 

When you see a yard in the rear of a house fil- 
thy, aud old things rotting for the want of a little 
attention, it is a sign of a sloven. 





first induced to try the experiment—it was to me 
then an experiment. Having more apples than 
we needed for other uses, and fully convinced of 
the evil of making them into cider for common 





nearly every town in the Commonwealth, and as | 


sketch above given, we may expect a mass of in- | 


that his axletree breaks down, it is a certain sign | 


When I see a man driving a horse as poor as a} 


APPLES FOR FATTENING ANiIMALS.—lIn the au-| 
tumn of 1833, if Ido not misremember, I was | 


with mind, bring- | 
ing out new light, and with the aid of the clear | 
and comprehensive powers of Mr Colman, con- | 


four fruit was cut off. 


itake the appics as they fell from the trees, 


use, I suffered my hogs to run in the orchard and 
Be- 
fore the apples were fully ripened, as they began 
to full, contrary to my expectation, my hogs be- 
gan to gain flesh, and during the season, they be- 
came fat with no other feed except the wash of 
the kitchen. Several that I had designed to keep, 
before | was aware of it, became too far for the 
object designed. This lot, i [T ~istake not, 
weighed, as I butchered them from we orchard, 
from 200 to 350 pounds each, The same season 
[ suffered some of my sheep to remain in the or- 
chard, and with equal success. ‘The next season, 
But the last two seasons, 
{ have made my pork from my orehard, and du- 


‘ring these seasons [ have confined my hogs ex- 


| solid, or of better flavor. 


| 
} 
| 


| 


| 
| 


1400 and in 


1000 section or from the south. 


} 


1500 | Such 


\ 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


} 


| 
| 


| 





| mer, and fed her exclusively on sour apples. 


clusively to sour apples; and still F have never 
killed lots of pork that were betier faued, more 
To carry the experi- 
ment farther, last year [ took from my steck an 
old cow that had given milk through the sum- 
She 
ate ahout half a bushel, morning and evening. 
She fattened well, and made a first rate beef. [t 
is, therefore, no longer with me a question wheth- 
er apples are profitable for fattening domestic an- 
imals; the fact is fully tested. 
Harvey BaLpwin. 
Hudsov., O., Aug. 1837. 


Aveusr Sweetine.— Mr Benjamin Clark of 


1040 | Cornish has furnished us with a handsome spec- 


imen of this excellent fruit; they are quite large, 
flavor they are superior to any apples 
which we have tasted this year either from this 
They are a very ear- 
ly app le — these have been gathered a month ; 
we ha ve noticed that, in a large orchard in which 


10U5 | there were several kinds of early fruit, the Au- 


gust S weeting™*vas the earliest of all; and from 


1805 the fir.e conditten of these we now have, it an, 


pears that they are not of very transient duration, 
swect apples baked, with a bowl of good 
milk, constitute as good and wholesome a lux- 
ury ats can be furnished by the Indies, East and 
West. — Yankee Farmer. 


Write Arries.— Mr Merrill Knight of Otis- 


field has left at this office a specimen of apples 


| which he calls by the above name; they are of a 


very large size and good flavor; they usually 
ripen about the middle of September and keep 
till November. Mr Knight brought ten bushels 
of the se apples to this market which he sold at 
one dollar a bushel; he says he has sold them for 
that price for several years. Let farmers who 
sell apples at 30 or 40 centsa bushel think of 
this, and judge whether they had better make im- 
provements, or go on in the old way as practised 
by their great great grandfathers,— Yankee Farm- 
er. 


Tue Sea invapine tHe Earre.— According 
to the Railway Magazine, “the sea on the side of 
Prussia has been making slow and steady en- 
croachments on the land. There existed between 
seven and eight centuries since, a province named 
Witlandie, which has been, by littl and little, 
yielding up its soil to the sea, and is now entirely 
covered with the waters.” 





If you want to get rich, work hard and spend little. 
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WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 
THE REPOKT ON SWINE, 


Committee: 


William M. 


William Lineoln, 


Benedict, of Millsbury ; Thomas W. 


: > a 
Vard, of Shrewsbury ; Rufus Hastings, of Ster- 


ling; Luther Burnet, Jr, of Worcester. 
The Committee ou Swine, 


mit their Annual Report. It has been more than 


“glory enough,” for them to serve in the elevated | 


station they have oceupied.  Earth!y ambition 
may well be contented, when cheered in the dis- 
tnarge of high trusts, by a voice, more impressive 
than that of the people, the still, 
the pig. Received by their four-footed associates 
“a affectionate regard, the Board of Swine have 
But in- 


stnall voice of 


vothing further to desire for themselves. 


justice would be done to the feelings of the Trus- | 


tees, and the obligations of gratitude to seventy- 
two inmates of the pens neglected, if they failed, 
in speaking of themselves, or of the race poodle. 
cessor of man’s existence, to claim, and to bestow 
those titles of distinction, which the universal cus- 
tom of New England prefixes or appends to all 
other names. They do, therefore, state, that the 
Honorable Committee most respectfully waited on 
the Misters Pigs, the Boars Esquires, the Honora- 
ble Sows, and their Honors the Hogs. 

A vast concourse convened this morning, of all 
ages and sizes, from the plump child-pig, just 
stepped from the cradle of infancy, to the exten- 
sive creature entering on the gravity of swigebood, 
Never before, has the festival of the Society been 
so hon red. 
was a token of approbation of the bright blue sky 
of the G * ,or a tribute of friendship to the judges, 
it becomes not them to determine. Amid the 
great assembly, there were a few individuals, who, 
with disturbed breathing and abstracted looks, ap 
peared as if they had not paid their taxes, or had 
not specie to discharge post-office bills, or had vis- 


ited a bank-director to solicit extension of netes | 


or had been to law, or were coming 


over-due, g 


back again, or were proprietors of easiern or west- 


ern domains, or were about to draw up a report, | 


or were candidates for office ; or lad been afflic- 
ted with some other of the epidemic evils, which 
have scourged the eommunity. But, generally, 
there was an air of placid repose, as if, notwith- 
standing the excitement, 
of the times, their bodies 


ealamities, and pressure 

were at rest, their minds 
at ease, and themselves enjoying the expensive 
luxury of a tranquil conscience. 

Lord Bacon divides human knowledge into 
memory, 

» Suggests the classification of the magnificent dis- 
play of pork, under the heads of boars, breeding 
sows, and weaned pigs, 

Boars exist every where; they used the pens 
of the Society freely, For the one judged to be 
the most perfect offered for premium, five dol- 
lars were awarded to Mr George Jones, of Wor- 
cester ; for the other very worthy pig of Mr Joth- 
am Bartlett, of Northborough, three dollars were 
assigned, 


reason and imagination, Close analogy 


In one of the departments, there was an anima- 
ted and busy scene. ‘Twenty-two unweaned pigs, 
from eight to twelve weeks old, exemplified the 
power of suction, by drawing, with unwearied dil- 
igence, through convenient apparatus of hose, the 
fluid of milk from the copious reservoirs of three 
sows of Mr William ©. Clark, Landlord of the 
United States Hotel. The ability to increase pop- 
ulation was so approved, thatthe Committee unan- 


of Worcester ; 


with humility, sub. | 


Whether the enlarged attendance | 





| imously bestowed on the fruitful mothers of the inches, the circumference five fee ‘et 


eight inches, 
while alive, about half a 
first premium of five dollars, This gentlemen gave his pro- 
Before entering on the consideration of the re- | fssional opinion, that ten yards of Lowell prints 
wards proposed for weaned pigs, it has become would be required for a fashionable gown to 
‘the mournful duty of the Committee to commiu- clothe the lady, exclusive of an equal allowance 
nicate information of a most afflicting event,—_ for sleeves, 
Stephen Salisbury, Esq, of Worcester, last even- From the State Lunatic Hospital came sixteen 
ing, entered on the records, the names of 4 most | sober hogs, of great dignity of manners. The 
interesting animals, One, in the full vigor of evil spirits exorcised from the walls of that noble 


‘three infant families of industrious laborers, the and the dead weight, 
thousand pounds. 


youth, just entering on the morning of life, and 
of the day, with brilliant prospects of future use- | the kind treatment and rare medical skill of Dr 
oxhadiite d by over-exertion to reach the | Woodward, have not been suffered to enter into 
and was the swine, They were the best conditioned and 


fulness, 
pens, fell a victim to zeal and heat, 
snatehed away by an untimely death, 

Committee condole withthe owner of the deceas- | them had 


permitted his body to grow over his 


patriotic devotion for the enuse of agriculture, | end, to quite create resemblance to a ball, and en- 
‘they trust he will find consol ition under the sad- | tirely to confer the capacity of motion in any direc- 
‘ness of the bereavement, in the virtues of the sur- | tion. The committee would willingly give a reward 
vivors, and inthe e ulogy pronounced by the chair- | to the Commonwealth for her fine swine ; 
man of the Committee of Manufactures. Had our, Massachusetts requires no encouragement in good 
departed friend been present, the first premium of | Works they recommend a gratuity of two dollars, 
six dollars would have belonged to Mr § Salisbury. | to be paid to Mr Ellis, the careful attendant, out 
But the statutes of the Society require that pigs | of the reserved profits derived from an unclaimed 
should be not less than four in number, The laws | premium still in the treasury. 
are sacred; they cannot be dissolved by any cor- The pig of the Secretary, Edwin Conant, Esq. 
roding acid of construction. It is therefore ree- | stood, Lut not alone, ‘The excellent recording 
ommended, that instead of a premium, a gratuity officer furnished an entertaining biography of the 
of equal amount be tendered to Mr Salisbury, with | talent of pork committed to liis care, The sub- 
the assurances of our sincere sympathy ; and that \ject of the memoir he furnished, was born in 
any member of the Society who may be invited | | Worcester, on the 10th day of March, A.D. 1837. 
by that gentleman, do attend the funeral obsequies | | Sumptuary laws, his owner stated, had been so 
of his pork. | rigidly ap) lied to him, that, of eal, he had had 
Misfortune seldom falls single ; that bitter fruit, but three meals in his life, Since the middle of 
is borne, like the grape, in ciusters, ‘The gloom September, lie bad obtained the occasional, but 
thrown over the day, was deepened by another | unfrequent luxury of a boiled dish of very small 
melancholy incident. An amiable pig of Mr G, | potatues and declining pumpkins, During his 


but jas 


| 





spirits ; but finding every pen filled, retired to pri- | corn, possibly beeause it was not offered for his 
vate life, and died on his return home, as is sup- | aeceptance, lis decease may be expected about 
posed, broken- hearted, with grief and mortification | Thanksgiving time, Peace to his spareribs, 
Hat being excluded froas a place. George W. Richardson, Esq., of Worcester, 

Capt. John Barnard of Worcester, deserved the exhibited a pig of such exquisite proportions, that 
second premium of $4; it is given to him aecor- it afforced unalloyed satisfaction to contemplate 
ding to the deserts of his pigs, 

While the Committee have finished the diseus- | pork. 
sim of the claims of the competitors for the sums Mr Edmund P. Dixie presented an animal, long, 
stated in the printed bills, they have scarcely com- | deep, broad and thick. He claimed no premium : 
meneced the examination of the merits of the no-| the best one whieh could be given will be here- 
blest company of swine that ever graced the an- “after found in the rich treasures of his barrel, and 
nals of our history. j the luxuries spread on his table. 

Mr George H. White, of Worcester, exhibited Mr George H, White placed in the pens a boar, 
a prodigious white sow, of the Budford lineage, | which was considered by the 
looking like two single creatures rolled into one.| the best-of the show, As the owner could not 
This female was elegant: 
like the fair daughters of our race, she had no | the Society, the commitiee 
slenderness, but a boundless circumference of a large premium of praise, 
waist. Estimated by the medern standard of po- There are said to be persons in the world so 
litical economy, this anime! was a monster, an ac- | unconscious of the fitness of things, and the har- 
cumulator of fat, a monopolist of lean, an unweil- | monies of creation, as to be insensible to the beau- 
dy corporation, a deposite bank of pork. The com. | ties and perfection of a hog, The square round- 
mittee might have doubted of the constitutionality | ness of figure, the eompact thickness of the form, 
of such an animal; they took a wiser course.— | the briglit intelligence of the eye, the Grecian 
Aecustomed to resort to those gentlemen of the | straightness or Roman curve of the nose, irresis- 
cabbage tribe, who in imitation of the philosopher's | tably command admiration. If any person would 
of Laputa, take observations of personal dimen- | cultivate a refined and delicate taste, let him visit 
sions with a kind of quadrant to fit coats and long | the styes of Mr White, Mr Dixie, Mr Richardson, 
tailed bills, for information of external proportion, | and the recording secretary, and delight his sen- 
they procured men and measures from a shop of | ses with living models of excellence. 
a friend of the tailor’s craft, It resulted from the | A boar, entered by Mr Samuel Hilliard, from 
of Mr William Brown, that the length was) the farm of the Ilon. John W, Lincoln, did not 


| 
| 





can only award to him 


survey 





five feet eleven inches, the breadth one foot ten | make his appearance until the committee had made 


asylum of misfortune, by the powerful spells of 


While the | best behaved of the whole convention, One of 


ed pork, on the unhaj py fate of this martyr of head, so much as almost to obliterate the chief 





Jones, arrived on the common in good health and | life he had refused to eat above halfa bushel of 


the prospects of the judicial profession, and of 


committee one of 


all females are. Un- | conveniently keep him according to the rule of 
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their disappearance, ata late hour. The pig of | 
Mr Oliver Adams was no where within their ju- 
risdiction, jreat disappointment was felt at the 
absence of the swine of Mr Emory Perry, profes- 
sor of music, as, from the skill of their accom- 
plished master, an agreeable duet or anthem might 
have been expected, The may 
pardoned fur omitting comments on the merits of | 


Committee he | 
the invisible. 

He who would lose an opportunity of renew- 
ing or pursuing inquiries on the subject of animal 
magnetism, the engrossing topic of public atten. | 
tion, among creatures so peculiarly fitted to ex- | 
hibit the wonderful phenomena of the science, 
must have a genius for salting sheep: the eom- 
not, 


mittee have Strong susceptibilities were 
manifested by one of the fattest: pigs: 
rubbed with a fragment of rail, it sunk into pro- | 
found sleep. It was then powerfully magnetized 
with a section of a rusted iron hoop; as no glow- 
ing descriptions of distant scenery, or emblemati- 
mal narratives were fortheoming, it was conelu- 
ded that the soul of the somnambulent pork had 
gone to N. York, to examine the paintings which 
adorn the study of Col. Stone. ‘The hurry of the | 
oceasion did pot permit leisure to await its return, | 


on being | 


So the experiment may be considered as termina- 
ting in that consummation to which other trials 
may arrive, no good end. 


It should be matter of heartfelt: gratulation to 
every free citizen of this wide spread republic, 
that in the course of human events, he is himself, 
and not his own great-grand-father, or his own 
great-grandson, The enlightened coadition of the 
age, is in no way better demonstrated, than by the 
correct estimate of the worth of the most amiable 
There are those, who look backward to 
‘The 
committee looked only to the present and the pigs. 
From the contemplation, springs deep rejoicing. 
The character of the pig never has been, and prob- 
ably never will be, better appreciated, than ly the 
existing generation. On such subject, it is with 
great difficulty, one ean prevent himself from 
Where has} 
genius breathed his loftiest aspirations ; where 
science extended her empire widest, where im- 
provement urged on her renovating work, where 
cultivation strewed the earth with beauty, and the 
wilderness with blossoms, and the hog bad not) 
been there 2) What prosperity has brightened ex- 
istence, what happiness gladdened life, what vir- 
tue enriched the heart, where the pig had mot 
been cherished 2? ‘The committee pause for a re- 
ply. 

They will repress their feelings ; they are anx- 
ious to avoid all speculation,and solicitous to pre- 
sent only plain facts, and useful practical re- | 
marks, which may benetit the 
posterity. 

With all the gentle graces and silent virtues | 
which encirele tue pig, there is one spot on the | 
white light of his excellence. The innocence | 
ane quiet tenor of his life, is unpleasantly con- | 
trasted with the base uproar he makes when hav- | 


of races. 
the past, and onward through the future. 


growing as eloquent as orators do, 


swine and their! 


ing his throat cut at is conclusion. As one of | 
the noblest bards of England almost says, the | 
hog | 


“Tn corporal ufterance makes a noise as great 
As when a giant dies.” 


| 


The error needs only to be pointed out to be | 
amended. 


i 








Notwithstanding the appearance of prosperity, 


it is sadly to be feared there are secret evils spring- | 


ing from the temptations of the times, In imita- 
tion of high authority, the committee decline to 


commit themselves, and beg leave to refer to for- | 


mer reports for the fall expression of their senti- 
It cannot be 
something rotten in the state of porkdom., 


nents, 


TI 
ie 


| political wisdom of the pigs has been, disturbed, 
The swine of N. England have overtraded ; they | 


have been seduced into rash speculations in their 
national domain of mud; they have indulged in 
frost-bitten, fancy cornstalks ; they have relied on 


jthe payment of the instalments of the surplus rev- 
‘enue: they have departed from the solid cireula- 


tion of grain, aud devoted themselves to a depre- 
ciated currency of dust and weeds. 

Solemn inquiries for remedies press on the 
committee, Which they feel bound to propose, but 
ure under no obligation to answer. Would it not 
be expedient to establish a national bank of corn, 


to regulate the exchange of pork ? Would it not 


| be proper to codity the Jaws of eating, fix the 
‘gauge of troughs, and establish the certainty of 


Would it not be 
well to invite Miss Martineau to make the tour of 


meals by inflexible definitions ? 


the styes, and draw thence dissertations on phi- 
losophy avd government? Should not circular 
letters be franked, and distributed, proposing ma- 


ny hundred questions to the principal citizen 


pigs of the States? Or should not well be let 
alone ? 
The committee have said too much: further 


they say not. Wa. Lincoin, Chairman, 





Peacn Tree.—Peaches are of two kinds; the 
clear stone, and the cling stone; but there are 
good varieties of each. The same sorts can only 
be raised by grafting, or inoculation: This may 


j be on apricots, or on plum trees, and will make 


the grafted trees longer lived. The trees should 
have a warm, dry, fertile seil; a sandy loam is 
If the spot where they are planted be shel- 
tered from the northerly winds, it will be the bet- 
ter. 


best. 


‘To raise the young trees, take stones that 
are fully ripe, and plant them in October. 
willcome upand grow toa good size in the course 
of the summer. 
weeds, while in the nursery, Ata year’s growth, 
they may be grafted, or inoculated, and after two 
summer’s growth, they may then be transplanted. 
This may be done when the leaves have fallen in 
the Take plants with 
one strong clean stem, or, if they have twe, cut 
Let the downward root 
be cut off, in order that the tree derive its nour- 
ishment from earth nigh the surface, which will 
make the fruit less crude, and finer tasted, Be 


autunin, or in the spring. 


one away, however fair. 


jcareful not to plant the trees too deep; for this 


is injurious to all fruit, Let the pruning of the 
new planted trees be omitted, till they have taken 
root. 

jn making a proper selection of trees, froim 
which to graft or inoculate, a due :egard should 
be had to three essentials. 

1. Toobtain the grafts or buds, from trees bear- 
ing the finest fruit. 

2. That this fruit should ripen at different times, 
rom the earliest to the for 
veaches, 

3. That the grafts or buds be taken from trees 
which are plentiful bearers ; bat not such as bear 
so plentifully as to be broken by their fruit. 


latest of the season 


concealed, that there is | 


They | 


They are to be kept clear of | 


| But, perhaps, the too plentiful bearing of trees, 
lis a quality not properly descendible to those 
| which are raised from them, by grafting Gr other- 
It would be well to ascertain this point by 


| Wise. 
| experiment. 

| It is said by some, that if the stones of peaches 
be buried immediately, without drying, they will 
produce trees bearing the same kinds of peaches, 
lus those whence the stones were taken. ‘This is 
well worthy of particular trial, 

Farmer's Cabinet. 


AMERICAN Statuary Mareie.—We have au- 
thority for stating that Mr Featherstonhaugh, U. 
S. Geologist, has ascertained the existence of some 
important deposites of white statuary marble, in 
the Cherokee country. He has 
scure ridge in the mouttains six miles, consisting 
entirely of that valuable sabstance, hitherto only 
seen in the United States in thin beds, not ex- 
ceeding a few inches, 
deposites as equal to that of Massa-Carrara, in It- 
aly, with which he is familiar, Marble of this 
kind has been hitherto brought, at a great expense, 
from Italy. We trust this additional develojiment 


followed an ob- 


He reports one of these 


|of our mineral resources will be highly advanta- 
| geous to the fine arts, in the hands of our men of 
igenius, Greece and Italy owe much of their ce- 
\lebrity in sculpture to the abundance of statuary 
|marble in those countrics. We imagine that if 
| Phidias and Phraxiteles had been obliged to im- 
| port their material from foreign countries, poster- 
lity would never have possessed the noblest ex- 
amples of art, Which their genius has bequeathed 
| to mankind.—.Vational Intel. 


~ 
| The following recipe for a paste to render boots 
and shoes water proof is highly recommended by 
those who have tried it. 
The discoverer, Mr Gideon B. Smith of Balti- 
more, says the following preparation is sufficient 
for fift 
| ‘Take three ounces gum clastic, cut it up into 
| fine shreds ; put it into a gallon jug, add to it 3 
quarts of Seneea oil, let it stand three or fourdays, 
whea the gum will have been dissolved, and the 
| paste fit for use, Stir before using; then rub the 
‘uppers and soles of the boots or shoes well with 
| it three or four different times before the fire, so 
| long as the leather will absorb it. The degree of 
|comfert which this mixture will ensure the 
| weater of heavy shoes and boots, can be only be 
| realized on trial. It might be used with an equal- 
ly good effect upon the harness and gearing of 
work horses, and we have no doubt would make 
one pair last as long as two, 





y pair of shoes, 


to 


Notice To Newsparer Pousrisners.—The ed- 
itor of the « Delawarean,” published at Wilming- 
ton, proposes to prepare a newspaper directory, and 
| therefore asks as a favor, that each newspaper 
| publisher in the United States will forward him, 
| by mail, one copy of his paper. He intends to 
arrange them by States, giving their polities, &e. 
| For this favor, each editor sending bis paper shall 
| receive one copy of the directory, as secon as made 
ready, ‘The advantages of a sheet of this kind to 
publishers must be apparent to all, 

Editors will please copy the above once or 
twice in order to give it circulation. 


A farmer in Barnstable co. has raised 300 bush. 
els of onions from quarter of an acre of land 
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FARKRMER’S WORK. 
On tur use or Lime is raising Wueat.—[Contin- 
ued from our last, p. 126.]—in our last number, we pro- 


duced some facts, which had a tendency to prove that | 


lime, in some of its compounds, was not only useful, 
but indispensable for the raising of wheat. Our author 
ities for tis assertion, were detived from British wri- 
ters. We will now adduce the tes imony of an Ameri- 
can cultivator, relative to the value of lime, especially 
for wheat, and give some practical directions for the ap- 
plication of this indispensable requisite for good farm 
Ing. 

A writer for the N. York Evening Post, whose com- 
munication on lime and its uses, may be found repub- 
lished in the N. E. Farmer, vol ix, p. 76, asserts that 
“he bas experienced the efficacy of slack lime as a ma- 


| a thing of much less moment than we are apt to imag- | 


| 


nure on ground that was entirely worn out, producing | 


nothing but five fingeree leaves and weeds. ‘The ground 
was tilled, and 40 bushels to the acre was spread over 
it. It was seeded with grain, and timothy and clover 
were sown at the same time. Ityiclded me a fine crop. 
1 mowed the same five years, without adding any ma- 
nure. The second manuring was still more efficacious, 
when 60 or 50 bushels were used. Forty bushe.s, 
however, is as much as should be used the first time.— 
I know of a farm in New Jersey, in a lime stone coun- 
try, completely worn out. The most that could be ob- 
tained for it was fifteen dollars per acre. 1 presume the 
purchaser would not now sell it for 50 dollars per acre. 
It is entirely renewed by lime, and it is a pleasure to 
look over it. 

“The advantage of using lime is, you insure to your- 
self a certain crop, unless the season is very unfavora- 
ble. Ground which has not yielded wheat for many 
years now produces fine crops. In one instance, torty- 
five bushels per acre have been produced this season.— 
Your grain of every kind will be at least double, in ma- 
ny instances treble. Your pastures will be very abun- 
dant—you may double and treble your stock of cattle. 
If you have more pasture than you want nee under 
your clover—it will mellow and very muchenrich your 
ground, The farmer will then reap abundantly and the 
old cry of poor crops will be silenced.” 

With regard to the best mode of applying lime, its 
quantity, &e , we can give no better directions than are 
contained in an article, published in the Memoirs of the 
New York Board of Agriculture, vol. iii. page 124, com- 
municated by Damel Buckley, Esq. of Salisbury, Penn. 
from which the following is extracted : 

“ The method of applying lime, which I have adopted 
in common with my neighbors, is, in the first place, to 
plough up a sod field with a streng team,in the spring 
or fall, harrow it the way it is ploughed, and mork the 
field into as many squares as you intend to put on half 
bushels, say 100 to the acre, which will bring the furrows 
about 20 feet apart each way ,and require 00 bushels to the 
acre. ‘This quantity I have found to be most profitable 
When the lime is burnt and as soon as it is cool enough 
to handle, it ought to be hauled on the land already | 
marked, and halt'a bushel to be deposited in the centre 
of each square, in as compacta heap as possible. If 
water is convenient, I prefer to slack the lime immedi- 
ately, rather than to wait for rain, as it becomes finer, 
and can be more easily spread. As soon as it is slacked, | 
itis immediately spread and well harrowed. ‘This meth- 
od I preter for Indian corn, barley, oats, rye and pota- 
toes. On all the above crops, 1 have experienced a 
great benefit from lime, the first year after its applica- 





tion. With potatoes I add about 15 two horse loads of 
barn yard manure to the acre before planting. A see: | 
ond liming is often given and much approved of, after | 
an interval of three or more years. ‘This «malgamates | 
better, and can be more intimately mixed with the 

soil. | 

“ ‘There are good farmers who differ-as to the quan- | 
tity of lime, that is most profitably app'ied. Some say | 
60 bushels on an acre, some 70, and some more. | have 
applied 100 bushels on an acre of lime stone land, ata 
dressing ; but bave not been able to discover any bene- 
fit in using it thus freely, nor any injury, except in the 
Joss of the lime.” 

It is observed in “ Letters of Agricola,” that the ap- 
plication of lime is matter neither of mystery nor of 
deep philosophical research. If the necessary quantity 
be given to Jand, and properly mixed with the soil, it is 





| burnt lime, slack it with 


ine, whether it be applied in its caustic or mild state, 
and for this reason, that there is a natural progression 
from the one to the other. 

Dr Cooper, in the last edition of Willich’s Domestic 


Encyclopedia, observes, that “ Oyster shells are fre-! 
| quently burnt into lime to lay upon land. 


They area 
better manure when ground without burning, owing to 
the remains of animal matter in them. A good hme 
compost is the following: spread on any platform un- 
der cover, 6 inches of mould, then three inches of well 
water in whieh common salt 
has been dissolved, at the fate of 1 1-2 bushels of salt, 


to each bushel o lime; cover it with 6 inches more of 
Before laying it on the Jand, turn and mix this | 
compost heap, and lay 500 bushels of it each acre.’ 


mould. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Oct. 21, 1837. 


From Mr Downer,—Urbaniste Pears, very fine ;— | 


Knight's (Rhode Island) late seedling pears, medium 
size, not high flavored, tut exceedingly sweet. Pomme 
Neige or snow apples, a beautiful and high flavored 
fruit; Brussel’s pippin apples; Quince apples; very 
sprightly and good. Lyscom apples, a deservedly pop- 
ular fruit 


From Mr Manning,—Louise Bonne pears (of Jersey,) | 


not quite mature. They are considered by one of our 
most distinguished pomologists, first rate. 
pears, very fine; also, two distinct crop of William's 
Double Bearing, (raised from the seed of the St. Ger- 
main,) of medium quality, 


From Mr Paine, from the garden of Benj. Bussey, | 


Esq , Summer street,—Minott Pears, a well known va- 
riety 


From Mr J. Lincoln, Hingham,— Seek-no-further | 


apples, which fully sustained their good reputation. 

From Joseph Ba'ch, Esq ,—Appies, (from trees im- 
ported frou England,) not in eating, names unknown, 
Also, Jarge clusters of White Chasselas and Isabella 
Grapes, (open culture) equal to any exhibited this sea- 
son, 

From J. P. Davis, Esq.,—Louisiana (native) Grapes, 
of considerable merit, raised by Mr Dane, Roxbury. 

From 
pins, very large and handsome. 

From E. M. Richards,— Boxford or Towne Apples. 
Red Ingistrie apples and peaches, name unknown. 

For the Committee. 
E. M. RICHARDS. 

>The Report of the Committee on Fruits, October 

28, is deferred until next week, on accountof its length. 








[For the New England Farmer. } 


Farm School, Thompson’s Island, Oct. 14th, 1837. 

Mr Witvis—Sir, In answer to your inquiries respecting 
Hale’s Threshing Machine and Horse power that I recently 
purchased at your establishment, | must truly say that they 
have exceeded my expectations. 1 have uSed and seen in use 
Flagg’s Machine, both of the Warrens’ the Lafayette, (so 
ralled) Pope’s, and others; but never have seen or used any 
that 1 think will bear the test of practical experience, equal 
to Hale’s. This Machine combines many g 
is very simple, and so constructed that it is not liabe to ac- 
cident or damage while in operation; likewise it is less ex- 
pensive, more durable, and does the work better and more ez- 
peditiously than any other that has met my observation. 

I find that we can thresh with ease from 75 to 100 bushels 
in a day of barley, or any other kind of grain that is plump, 
and in good order for threshing; and it is much cleaner than 
grain that is usually threshed with the flail. The powar 
works admirably. 1 find that it is not very hard work for 
a horse as he can work all day with ease. It requires 2 ac- 
tive men and a boy to tend the machine while in operation. 
I find no difficulty in working it with 3 boys 14 years of age, 
but we can employ more to good advantage. 

As we now have the Threshing Machine, and Cultivator 
brought to perfection, give us farmers 2 more machines, 
(which by the way I hope to live to see in operation) one for 


| mowing. the other for plonghing by steam power, and I 


think that we can live withont paying all the profits of our 
farms as most of us now do, to our hired help. Likewise 
we should get rid of one great evil, that is the vexation and 
trouble we generally have with hired help, as they generally 
feel themselves of more consequence than their employers. I 
find by experience, that it is much less vexatious to manage a 
farm with a hundred boys than with 3 or 4 hired men, take 
them as they rise. 

Give us good tools, and encourage our young men to strip 


Jalousie | 


Specimens of Philadelphia Pip- | 


ood qualities; it | : ; 
cured 50 cords of peat This sells at $4 per cord, yield- 





off their jackets and go to work upon the waste lands, of 
which we have thousands of acres in the vicinity of Boston, 
and the city will be crowded with produce of our own raising, 
and you will not see quite so many loafers parading the streets 
preaching up hard times. Yours respectfully 

D. CHANDLER, 





| Suprre Squasu.—Mr Samuel Pond, of Cambridge- 
| port, has presented us with an excellent esculent of the 
| Squash kind It us, if we mistake not, of the sort called 
Autumnal Marrow Squash, Cucurbita Melopepo. The 
color of the squash is reddish white, flesh bright orange, 
; sweet, and of fine flavor Itis, we believe, of the same 
ispecies first introduced into Salem, Mass., by Mr John 
| M. Ives, and described in the New England Farmer, 
| vol. xiit, page 121. The squash is a valuable acquisition 
|to our culinary edibles, and may well rank as high as 
the Giant Asparagus, introduced by Mr Pond, who de- 
| serves the office of Procurator General for Ceres and 
| Pomona, 
| Great Proructs.—The Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner, 
under the head of Mammoth Pumpkins, states, in sub- 
| stance, that the editor of the West Chester Register has 
been presented with a pumpkin that measured 6 feet 2 
; inches in circumference one way, and 5 feet 64 inches 
| the other, weighing 113 pounds. But James Porter, of 
| Lancaster county, has gone ahead of the Chester pump- 
| kin raiser, and sent to the Editor of the Laneaster Ex- 
aminer, a prodigious pumpkin, which measured 6 feet 
| 2 1-2 inches in circumference one way, and 6 feet 6 in- 
ches the other, and weighed 180 pounds ! 


} 





! 
| 
| AppLe Morass*s.—There is many a good housewife, 
who has more faith in her own experience, than in the 
science of chemistry, that knows not the value of Apple 
| Molasses; but still believes it to be the same kind of 
j tart, smoky, worthless stuff, that has from time imme- 
|morial, been made by boiling down cider. It is not 
within my province, at this time, to attempt to convince 
| euch, that there is a chemical difference, though it might 
| 


easily be shown, that they are almost as differeut as su- 
| gar aod vinegar. 1 wou!d, however, invite them to lay 
iaside their cider this year, and try the plan of boiling 
down the juice of the apple that has net been exposed 
to the air by grinding and pressing. 

Last autumn, I placed a number of bushels of Weth- 
|erill’s sweeting apples in two large brass kettles, with 
water just sufficient to steam them; when they had 
boiled soft, | turned them into a new splinter basket, 
containing some straw, and placed on them a barrel 
head, and u heavy weight. The Juice was caught in a 
tub. This was repeated until | had juice enough to fill 
the kettles, when I commenced boiling it down, and at- 
tended to it strictly, frequently skimming it, till it be- 
| came of the consistency of cane molasses. The native 
acids of the fruit imparted a peculiar flavor, otherwise 
| it could hardly be distinguished from the syrup of the 
cane. It was used in my family for making sweetmeats, 
for sweetening pies, for dressing on puddings and grid- 
dle cakes, and a variety of other purposes. The cost of 
making it is very trifling, and the means are within the 
reach of every farmer.—Chio Farmer. 





Peat.—We are informed that Mr Jabez Howes, of 
this town,in the months of June and July last, dug and 


ing to Mr Howes, a profit of $160 per month for his la- 
bor. Half of this world reject the experience of others, 
and rely solely on their own, Their fathers never dug 
pert, therefore they do not. They will toil forty days 
ina year to obtain a supply of wood for their fires ;— 
when by a week's labor, at the proper season, they may 
lay in sufficient peat to last them a year.— Barnstable 


paper. 





To Farmers —Corn being frozen severely, before or 
er itis gathered, if not well dried previous to being 
frozen, will not vegetate—a circumstance that should be 
known to every one, in saving their seed corn the pres- 
ent season.— Worcester Spy. 


% 


aie 


The Northampton Courier states that Holland Wil- 
liams of Chester, has raised from one bean, two hundred 
and sixteen other beans, and from one pea, he has also 
raised, this year, two hundied aud four other peas ! 


Mr Alvah Stevens, of Claremont, N. H, has raised 
from an acre and three quarters of land, one hundred 
and twelve bushels of sound corn, and twenty-seven 





large ox loads of pumpkins! 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietor 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending October 28. 


Ocroper, 1837. | 7A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 








Sunday, 22 30 48 | 46 | NE 
Monday, 23 40 60 60 E. 
Tuesday, 24 56 70 56 ©. E. 
Wednesday, 25 50 54 | 52 | S. E. 
Thursday, 26 50 50 48 | E. 

Friday, 27 50 52 | 56 | Ss. E. 
Saturday, 28 52 56 48 N. E. 











CORN SHELLERS. 

Just reeeived at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
Harrison’s Patent Corn Sheller. This machine will shell 
75 to 80 bushe!s of corn per day, and is one of the most per- 
fect machines for the purpose ever introduced. 

JOSEPH BRECK ¢- CO. 
HOWARD'S PLOUGHS, 

Constantly for sale at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house It is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are 
considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs 
now in use, and continue to stand No. | atthe Brighton Fair. 


Noy. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


| 


| 


Hale's Horse Power and Threshing Machine, 


For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 


Seed Store: the above machines were highly recommended by 
the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
them fur the last two or three years. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





LARGE GRAPE VINES. 
For sale by Samuel Downer, at his garden in Dorchester, 
Twentyfive large Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, they 
have borne for the last three years past one to three pecks 
each vine. Also large Sweetwater grape vines. 
Noy. 1, 1837. 5w 
* The subscribers will supply at reduced rates, the 
following trees: —200 000 Chinese Morus Mul- 


ticaulis, of various sizes, at the lowest prices— 





CLOVER SEED. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 10 tons prime NORTHERN CLOVER. 


Nov. 1. 


PRICES OF COUNERY PRODUCE 


CURRECTED WITH GPeAT CAKE, WEEKLY 


) |} From | tT! 
} P lho fl! «¢ | 
WINNOWILNG MILLS. —— - i~ 4 : 00 | 2 26 
; ; . : . FANS, White, . ‘ ‘ vushe 37 > 
Just received at the New Engiand Agricultural Warehouse pip ness poem 1° a 2 ~ 
and Seed Store Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, "(i " ; “| 12 an ; +o 
Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- prime oe te 9 00 
aye , , | 
commended by the commiitee at the late Fair. eKSWax, (Americ: n) pound | 26 33 
Likewise Springer’s Vatent Winnowing Machine, a very | Cupese. new milk, . : “ 3 | m4 
neat and convenient mill, ie ahaa , FEATHERS, northern, geese, . we 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | southern, geese, . “4 10 45 
——_——_———  ———— _| Fax, American, ; « | 9 12 
MORUS MULTICAULIS | Fisur, Cod, lquintal| 287! 300 
For sale by the subscriber 30,000 True Morus Multicauls | FLoun, Genesee, —. cash ‘barrel | 887) 900 
or Chinese Mulberry trees, either in small quantities or at re- | faltimore, Howard street, | 4 900! 912 
|duced wholesale prices, according to size— the trees are | Baltimore, wharf, . _ | « | 8751 887 
thrifty, the form perfect and the roots fine. The trees will be | Alexandria, F , “ | 850) 875 
packed in the most perfect mode for all distant places and | Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel | 
will be shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. | southern flat yellow bes ); 105, 106 
Apply to WILLIAM KENRICK, | white, : p . ae | 94 a6 
| Nonantum Hill, Newton. | Rye, norihern, . ; “* | 825) t33 
Oct. 4, 1837. | Barley, , ‘ , » § @ | 
— i Vats, northern,. (prime) } 66 } 48 
110P BAGS. Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 120 00 22 50 
Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable for Hop Bags, for | hard pressed, . . 16 00 20 00 
sale by GEO. L. STEARNS w& Co. by Cuha { getion 40 48 
No. 10, Commercial Wharf. | lors, oe aan lee . oo 6) 6j pound | 7 os 
: oltee a - 
June 27. epistf a quality. ° ° ‘ _ | 5 6 
1a . . a § LAkD, Boston, Ist sort, . jn " | | 9 q 
MORUS MULTICAULIS. sottiern, Pst sort, . ‘ | 46 8 9 
. ae" . . 7% , ‘Ip4ia city tannage “ 93 ‘ 
The subscriber can farnish large and small quantities of the | LEATHER, | _— opto ¢ ate gm ol ae , 2 30 
: a ; : 5 ~ ry c | “es 
genuine Chinese mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis trees of the | ae Country _ | 24 25 
xu .- saa “ Pig Ba‘timore city do, os 25 27 
most thrifty growth and matured wood. The trees are from | : dry hid ew 
= 2 * ke . ay 1 ¥ . oo ’ F ‘ - “ices } - ae, we 
two to Bix. feet pce — be —_ at = rtp prices, | New York red, light, | « | 9 21 
in proportion to then size. wey wi ve pac ec 80 as to in- Boston do. slaughter, ion | 90 a1 
sure safe transportation to any part of the United States. | do. dvbiic. ra oat ol 
ders for $3 LO% > . i » delivered in New- , ) ’ } 2 2 
Orders for not less toan one hundred willbe delivered in New- | Link, hest sort, aie on Pe 


York, or Philadelphia, or shipped from thence or from Hart- | 
ford. October and November are the best months for trans- | 


| porting to the South and West. 


CHINESE MULBERRY TREES, &ec.— | 


20 000 new Chinese Morus Expansa, a seeding | 


variety, from the Morus Multicaulis, with very large succulent 
leaves, remarkable for the quantity of nutritious matter. They 
are engrafted on the White Mulberry, and are hardy enough 
for the most northern climates, and possevs all the advantages 
of the Morus Multicaulis. 
height. 

3,000 Hybred Morus Multicaulis, with large leaves and 
close joints, five to six feet in height and very hardy, 


These are 6 feet and upwards in 


100,000 Florence Mulberry, with entire leaves, in which | 
. , 


point they differ from the common White Mulberry, ‘These 


are imported direct from the best silk district of France, are | 
1 1-2 to 21-2 feet in height, and will be sold at very low 


rates. 

50 000 Italian White Mulberrry, at very low prices 
20 000 ibrusa Mulberry ‘Trees 5 to 7 feet 
of smaller size. 

30,000 of the mulberry called Chinese. 

Also, 100 lbs. White Mulberry Seed. 

1000 Ibs. yellow and white Sugar Beet Seed, 

Linnean Garden, Flushing. WM. PRINCE. 

N. B. ompanies or individuals desirous to contract for 
large numbers of Trees will be dealt with on very liberal 
terms, 

Priced Catalogues of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Green 
House Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, Splendid Dablias and 
Garden Agricultural and Flower Seeds sent gratis to every ap- 
plicant. Orders sent us by mail, will receive immediate at- 
tention, and be forwarded as ordered. 


Oct. 18. 1837. 3w 


PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &c. 
500 Pear Trees ; 
1000 Plum Trees of the most approved kinds and extra 
size — many of them have borne the past season ; 
300 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, and most of 
them full of fruit this season;—Black Hamburgh, 
Sweetwater, &c. 
20 000 Giant Asparagus Roots; 
5,000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb, or Pie Plant, lately intro- 
duced. 





4 
3 Viz. 


high—and 10,000 | Sept. 27, 1837. 


} 
| 


{ 


Also,a i. assortment of Gooseberries and Roses of dif- | 


ferent kinds. 


All orders left at this office, at Messrs. Sawyer & Pond’s, 


No. 25 Broad street, Boston, or with the subscriber, Cam- 
bridgeport, will meet with immediate attention. 
SAMUEL POND, 


Cambridgeport. 


Oct. 17. 


Just received at 


consisting of 


{ 

SILK WORM’S EGGS, of three varieties, White or | 
Two Crop. Sulphur, and Orange colored. Silk Reels, Brook’s | 
Silk Spinning Machines, White mulberry seed, &e. &c. | 
WM. G. COMSTOCK. | 

Hartford September, 1837. 





DUTCH BULBS. 
the NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 52 North Mar- | 
ket Street, Boston, a splendid assortment of DUTCH BULBS 





Fine Double and Single HYACINTHS, of sorts, 
‘© Double and Single TULIPS, do. 
‘« CROWN IMPERIALS, double and single, 
« POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS, of sorts, 
«© NARCISSUS, double and single do. 

© CROCUS, Blue, Yellow, Purple and White, 

« AMARYLLIS, of various sorts, 

«© CYCLAMENS, do. 

‘s TXIA’S, do. 

* GLADLOLUS, do 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


“ 


FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, ETC 
the subscriber, 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Herbaceous Plants, &-. 
The trees of the Plums and Pears were never before so fine, 
the assortment so complete. ; 

\pples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines a superior assort- 

ut of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants,of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Ponies 
and Double Dahtias. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 


‘or sale by 


places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 


Address by inail post paid. 
Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1. J. 


GRASS SEED. 

GRASS SEEDS, wholesale and retail, are offered for sale 
at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 52 North Market Street, inciuding 

Prime NORTHERN CLOVER, 
e¢ SOUTHERN do. 
« WHITE DUTCH 
« RED TOP, 
*« HERDS GRASS, 
Atso—CANARY, MILLET, HEMP and RAPE seed. 
Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


do. 


“GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 
Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT, 
July 5. No. 7, Commercial Whf. 





MackeEnke., No. 1, new, 


‘ barrel | 10 00) 10 25 
Peaster Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. 


cask | 275 





PorK, Mass. inspect extia clear, . barre] 25 00 
clear from other States si 8 23 50) 24 00 
Mess, 2 : P ; «6 119 00) 21 00 
Seeps, Hera’s Grass, bushel! 275) 300 
Red Top, a . a 6s | 87 1 00 
Hemp, . , e . 2s ; 250) 275 
Red Clover, northere pound 1h 15 
Southern Clover, : Ft 13) 4 
Sirk Cocoons, (American) . | bushel! 
TALLOW, tried, i ; oe | 10) 11 
Teazes, Istsort, .  .  , [pr M4} 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound | 50| 55 
American, full blood, washed, |” 45) 47 
do. 3-dths do, ; | 40| 42 
do, 1-2 do. «6 | 36 | 38 
do, 1-4 and common | 4s 30 | 33 
= (Pulled superfine, ©. | “ | re 45 
os | No. }. | «| 37) 40 
— No2 aan ee. 30 
¢ No 3. } 4 
4. 

*- = _ - _> 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES, 

{fams, northern, . " pound 14 15 
southern, and western [= 13 M4 
Pork, whole hogs, = : " 10 il 
PouLTRy, . : pair, 50/125 
Burren,(tub) ‘ . i Ib | 207 23 
lump ‘ i ee 28 

Faas, ° ° |dozen| 22] 23 
Perarors, new hushel 37 50 
YDER barre! 350 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpvay, Oct. 30, 1337, 
Reported forthe New England Farmer 

At Market 2675 Beef Cattle, 1650 Stores, 4060 Sheep, 
and 830 Swine. 

Pricts — Beef Caitle —Sales quick and higher prices 
were obtained We advance our quotations to cerres- 
pond: Extra &6 75 a7 00 --Firat quality 86 00 a6 50— 
Second quality $5 25 a 575—Third quality $4 25 a5 25, 

Barvrelling Cattle —VPrices have advanced as will be 
perceived by our quotations, several lots were purchased 
by “the lump,” at prices probably higher than our quo- 
tations. We quote Mess $5 75—No. 1 $5 25—No. 2 
$4 75. 

Stores.—Yearlings $7 a 10—Two year old $13 a 20— 
Three year old $18 a 25. 

Sheep.— Lots were taken at $1 50, $1 67, $1 88, $2 00, 
$2 50, F2 88 and $3 2W, 

Swine --At wholesale 7 for sows and 8 for barrows. 
Retail 74 and 8 for sows, and 84 and 9 for barrows 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
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The following Song, written by a gentleman of this | 





a 


LF OS Wit Le 


From the Boston Centinel and Gazette, 


city, was sung at the Collation given by the Massachu- | 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association, on Thursday 


evening :— 


Tone — Yankee Doodle. 


The Boston Workies t'other day 
They took a sort o’notion 

To have what some folks eall a Fair — 
And make a great commotion, 


Old Faneuil Hall they got, of course — 
Where they their things might send all — 
And then they borrowed Quincy Hall 
Of Livermore and Kendall. 


They built a curious kind o Bridge, 
The space between to kiver— 
And country folks, when they came in, 


Thought Merchants’ Row a river. 


And such a pesky sight of things 
As they got there together, 
Was never seen in all the world, 


The new or old end neither. 


There’s guns and pistols, cannons, swords— 
Umbretlas, flutes, and stickies— 
Flannels, mills and cooking stoves, 
Hats, hose, stocks, gloves, and dickies. 


Machines to winnow, thresh and weave— 
For punching, planing, sawing— 

And, then, the Painter chaps have sent, 
Some specimens of Drawing. 


They've set a furnace in there too, 
They say it beats all othe:s— 

It would have made the place too hot 
For Shadrach and his brothers. 


A Rail-Road, too, that goes like fun— 
I never travelled in it— 

But them ‘ere cars, [ guess, will run, 
At least a mile a minute. 


Then there's another great machine, 
That makes an awful splashing— 

That bakes and stews, and roasts and fries, 
And does up all your washing. 


There's lots of Silks and Woollen Guods, 
And Cottons, too, in torrents— 

The finest Wool you ever se’ed 
From sheep of one Sam Lawrence. 


They thought they'd have a fine Address— 
At least they would endeavor it— 

1 guess they had as ‘cute a one 
As any man has ever ‘writ. 


They've brought us here to Concert Hall, 
To eat like all tarnation, 

A breakfast, dinner, supper too — 
That’s what they call Collation. 


And then, to finish off their Fair, 
To a good end to bring it— 
They gota chap to write a song, 

And then got me to sing it. 


I say now, you—there’s no mistake, 
I tell you, howsomedever, 

What Boston Folks set out to do, 
They does it mighty clever, 


Troustes or a Marriep Man.— My Dear 


= !1Mr Editor: I doubt not that every one is called 


'to experience more or less trouble, but I hope, for 
the honor of woman, and the comfort of those 
who are now, or expect to be husbands, that fow 
experience what | have for the brief months 


bands of wedlock to an accomplished and beau- 
tiful girl, of a neighboring city. My notions of 
what a wife should be, were not very definite, and 
as she on whom my affections were placed, had 
a good school education, was beautiful to look 
upon, neat in her attire, and appeared to good 
advantage in the parlor, and among her associates, 
I considered her all a man in my moderate cir- 
cumstances could wish. 
she appears as well as ever in these particulars, 
but I find she is lacking in the most important 
qualification of a Goop Wire—she understands 
nothing about domestic affairs! 

She cannot make a loaf of bread, 
} 

i 





or cook a 
piece of meat. 
der beef steak for dinner, and she was totally at 
loss how it should be cooked. In the first place 
she put it in a tin pan and placed it in a * baker” 
or portable oven, and set it before a hot fire, till 
it was dried toa crisp, and then, concluding it 
would not be eatable, she put it into the pot and 
iboiled it! You can judge how a hungry man 
would feel on going home, expecting to eat a 
hearty dinner, and have placed before him such a 
mess, She undertook to bake a plum pudding, 
aud kindled a fire in a portable furnace, put the 


placed it over the furnace, and kept live coals on 
the top of the bakekettle till the whole pudding 
was a solid coal !—and she probably would have 
put ashin of beef on the spit, to roast, had I not 
informed her how it should be cooked, These 
are specimens of iny troubles, What shall 1 
do? IT ecannot aflord to hire help—and indeed 
my wife is opposed to having help in the house, 
Ought mothers to be so totally regardless of the 
comfort, usefulness, and happiness of their dangh- 


ishing their education ? 
Yours, &c, 
Poor Joc! 
thing for you, 
right now to find fault with the trinket.—Boston | 


Transcript. 


JosEPH. 
We pity you, but we can do no- 





Natrurat Curiostry.— We have now in our 
possession the tooth of some unknown animal, 
which weighs about three and a half pounds, and | 
measures seven and one-fourth inches long, four | 
and one-fourth wide, and nineteen inches over, | 
It is in a good state of preservation, with the ex- | 
ception of the parts uncovered by the enamel | 
which is partially decayed by being exposéd to) 
the air. This tooth, with a number of other fos- 
sil remains, was dug up from about eight feet 
under the surface of the ground, near the Paw 
Paw in Van Buren county, about forty miles 
north of this place, while digging a mill-race, 
We can give no possible conjecture to what sort 
of animal this toeth belonged, unless it was to | 
the great Mastadon, the history of which animal 
is only to be found in the traditions of the In- 
dians.— .Viles (Mich.) Gazette. 








When a man leaves his horse untied, he fre- 








quently has to pay pretty dear for his whistle, 


which have elapsed since | was united in’ the | 


And since ny marriage | 


For instance, I purchased a ten- | 


pudding into a tin pan in the bakekettle, and) street. 


| ono 


ters, as to suffer them to be married, without fin- | 


You married a toy, and have no. 


j Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 

| Cooking, &c. 

| This appacvatus has been tound vey useful in small fam- 
j ilies, and for such persons as may wish to prepare tea o1 
, cotfee-drink, cook oysters, &c., in their own apartments wi ht 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fie. lvis very convenien- 
in public houses, coffee-houses, and other plac es where it is 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand. Besides 
answering all the purposes of what is called the nurse lamp it 
may be made to boil from one pint toa gallon of water, bya 
| method, which in many cases will be found the most econom- 
ical and expeditious, which can! e devised. 

This apparatus bas been much osed and highly reeom- 
vended in writing by all, or nearly all she duuggists in Bos- 
fou, Whose certifieates ot approbation may be seen at the 
oflice of the New Englaud Farmer No. 52) North Market 
Street, where ¢he apparatus is for sale. It may also be 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. Handbills 
or pamphlets wil always be delivered with the apparatus, 
when sold, coutaining an explanation of its principles and 
| parucular directions for its use, &e. 
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INOCULATING ORANGE TREES, LAVING OUT 
| GARDENS, 
| EDWARD SAYERS, Gardener, begs leave to inform the 
| citizens of Boston and its vicinity, that he intends to remain 
for a short time in Boston, and would devote his time to the 
above business, to those who may be inclined to employ him. 
pC FP All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No 52 North Mavket Street, will be punctually 
attended to. July 26. 





FOR SALE, 

1 full blood imported Dishley Ram, 1 do. Ewe, 1 full blood 

| Dishley Ram Lamb, 6 Irish ewes 2 years old, 2 Ram Lambs, 

| 5 Ewe Lambs and 2 yearling Ewes, 1-2 Dishley and 1-2 Irish 
blood, all large anp beautiful. To be seen on the farm of B 
SHURTLEFPF, Jn. Chelsea, Mass. 

} STRAW CUTTER. 

| Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw 
Cutter, one of the most perfect’ machines for cutting fodder 
which has ever been introduced for the purpose, for sale at 
the Agricultura) Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market 


JOSEPH BRECK AND CO. 





| Aug. 16, 1837. 





PEAR TREES. 
| For sale at the Pomological Garden, Dearborn street, North 
Salem, a great variety of Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees. 
Orders directed to the subscriber will receive immediate at- 
tention. ROBERT MANNING. 
Oct. 25, 1837. 





MOR(S MULTICAULIS. 
The subscribers have for sale a few thousand superior Mo- 


rus Multicaulis of extra size, which will be disposed of on 


reasonable terms. 


Sept. 27, 18.7. 


Also 50 000 cuttings of the same. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 
Terrible Tractoration aud other Poems. By Dr Caustic. 
4th Edition. For saie at the New England Seed Store. 
Apri 19. 
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